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College and University Building Needs 


MERICAN COLLEGES and universities now 
have 341,550,000 square feet of building space 
and need an additional 265,000,000 square feet in 
order to accommodate enrollments anticipated by 
1950. This proposed increase of 78 percent in the 
present college plant is approximately equivalent to 
133 Empire State or 76 Pentagon Buildings. At1948 
prices the additional space would cost approximately 
$2,650,000,000. With land, equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous costs added, the total would exceed 
$3,500,000,000. In addition, provision must be 
made for obsolescence cumulated during the war, for 
the customary loss of buildings by calamities, for 
higher educational standards, and for the plant needs 
of new institutions. These capital costs added to the 
preceding estimates would bring the total to 
$5,000,000,000. 

The demand for more educational and residen- 
tial housing has been brought about by the enroll- 
ment of nearly a million more students than the 
prewar plants accommodated. The shortage has 
been intensified by the inability to replace obsoles- 
cence or losses of buildings during the war, and by 
the necessity for housing new programs required in 
providing education for veterans. College plants 
built for a prewar peak gross enrollment of 1,500,000 
students, were in the fall of 1947 accommodating in 
some fashion a total of 2,340,000 students, and col- 





*Dr. Hollis is ‘chief, Veterans Educational Facilities Program, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. The staff is 
preparing a more comprehensive report for publication as a 
bulletin. 
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lege officials expect a gross enrollment of 2,675,000 
students by 1950. 


Space per Student 


Gross figures on building space in relation to en- 
rollment are more easily comprehended when they 
are shown as the number of square feet of space per 
student. This ratio is more accurate, for the country 
as a whole and, with a dozen or so exceptions, for 
individual institutions, if it is expressed in terms of 
full-time enrollment at a given period instead of by 
cumulative annual enrollment which does not reflect 
the number of students enrolled at any one time and 
which also usually includes part-time and extension 
students. Buildings and equipment obviously are 
needed only for the largest number of students pres- 
ent atany onetime. Such ratios are also made more 
meaningful by separating residential from educa- 
tional space because institutional responsibility for 
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the two types of housing is determined by different 
general and local factors. 

The relative adequacy of existing and projected 
educational and residential housing per full-time 
student for the years 1940, 1947, and 1950 is shown 
on the accompanying chart.' In 1947, colleges had 
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approximately 40 percent less educational and resi- 
dential space per full-time student than they had in 
1940, the prewar peak of enrollment. The210square 
feet per student for the year 1940 is not based upon 
actual census of building space but is estimated upon 
the assumption that the colleges in 1940 had sub- 
stantially the same amount of building space reported 
in March 1947. The chart also shows that if the 
increase in gross space needed is erected by 1950, 
institutions of higher education will then have 14 per- 
cent less space per full-time student than it is esti- 
mated they had in: 1940. The space per student 
shown in the chart is not, of course, net instructional 
space; it includes service, maintenance, and other 
auxiliary buildings. Full-time student figures of 210 
square feet for educational space and 100 square feet 
for residential space indicate estimated prewar status 
rather than standards or norms that are recom- 
mended for judging the quantitative adequacy of 
future buildings. 


Plan of Survey 


Summary figures in the preceding paragraphs and 
the more detailed analysis which follows were made 
possible through a survey of existing and needed 


1 The data for 1940 and 1950 are based on estimates; those for 


1947 are based on a building census. 
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building space conducted by the Veterans Educa. 
tional Facilities Program. The VEFP, administered 
jointly by the Bureau of Community Facilities of the 
Federal Works Agency and the Division of Higher 
Education of the Office of Education, has responsi- 
bility for obtaining war surplus buildings, equipment, 
and supplies for schools and colleges which require 
them in providing programs of education for veterans, 

The VEFP asked 1,386 \participating colleges, 
which enrolled 96 percent of the Nation’s 1947 college 
population, to list their present and needed (by 1950) 
building space by uses (classrooms, laboratories, 
storage, etc.) and to relate the total to actual and 
expected enrollments up to 1960. Institutions which 
enrolled the unreported four percent of college stu- 
dents are estimated to have 16,000,000 square feet of 
space and probably will not need additional buildings 
for expansion. 


Residential Space 


According to the 1947 VEFP survey, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total building space was in 
the form of residential housing for students and staf 
members. One-fourth of the colleges and universi- 
ties do not maintain any form of residential housing, 
Among colleges which provide such facilities, the 
character and amount of living quarters seem to be 
determined by size and character of the community, 
location, institutional resources, institutional policy, 
and type of institution. 

Due to the factors mentioned above, the space per 
full-time student is not nearly so meaningful an index 
for residential space as it is for educational space. 
Nevertheless, there may be some normative value in 
knowing that in 1947 there was 67 square feet of resi- 


Table 1. Combined present and additional residential 
housing spece needed by 1950 



































[Gross space in thousands of square feet] 
Combined ba 
Additional 
resent and Present 
P psc #5 ) need 
Type of residence 
Amount ~~. Amount pes Amount Pus 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 
Tethbhoc. tole 214,629 |100.0 |119,060 {100.0 | 95,569 | 100.0 
Single students.._......... 138,627 | 64.6 | 80,677 | 67.7 | 57,950 | 60.6 
Married students........-- 43,3 20.2 | 20,182 | 17.0 | 23,182 | 24.3 
Faculty members_.......-.. 27,317 | 12.7 | 14,784 | 12.4 | 12,533 13.1 
Miscellaneous_........---- Sal). 2.51 338171 2.91 1; 2.0 
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DEP ‘SIT 0 BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
dential housing per full-time student enrolled (not 
per student housed). Additional space needed, to- 
gether with present space, brings the total of residen- 
tial space in 1950 to approximately 100 square feet 
per full-time student. 

In table 1 are presented for the four major groups 
of persons housed, present residential space, addi- 
tional space needed, and the total of the two cate- 
gories. If the colleges succeed in constructing the 
additional residential space needed to accomodate 
their enlarged student bodies, the proportion of space 
available to the different groups housed will vary only 
slightly from the 1947 pattern of distribution. It 
must be remembered that the 1947 pattern of hous- 
ing differed markedly from the 1940 pattern because 
of the large volume of temporary housing provided 
by the Government for married veterans. 

In order to get an estimate of the change in outlook 
and building activities of college officials between 
March and October 1947, and to sample the effect of 
inflation in building costs on the actual expenditure 
of available funds, the Veterans Educational Facili- 
ties Program made a spot check on the situation in 
106 colleges and universities located in 43 States. 
These institutions, evidently in better circumstances 
than the average, had approximately one-fourth of 
all educational space available in 1947 and enrolled 
one-fifth of the students then attending college. 

Data from this re-survey indicated that the 106 
colleges had added 4,130,000 square feet of their resi- 
dential facilities. Moreover, they also added 
5,500,000 square feet to the March 1947 estimate of 
needed residential housing. Thirty of these insti- 
tutions reported that they had been authorized to 
issue revenue bonds for self-liquidating projects, 
mostly dormitories. ‘These colleges, which are not 
waiting for gifts or appropriations to finance their 
needed residential housing, have obtained authori- 
zation to issue $42,300,000 of such bonds. During 
the calendar year 1947, they sold $18,500,000 of the 


total amount authorized. 


Educational Space 


Educational space is used, in the absence of more 
exact nomenclature, to include all college structures 
other than residential housing for students and staff 
members. The 222,500,000 square feet of present 
educational space, for example, includes maintenance, 
service, and other auxiliary space as well as that used 
for instruction, research, and administration. 

Architects and contractors, as well as college ad- 
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ministrators, plan buildings and estimate costs pri- 
marily in terms of the use of the building space. In 
projecting building needs for a specific institution it is 
important, therefore, to know the amount of space 
per student commonly allocated for classrooms, lab- 
oratories, offices, libraries and for similar facilities. 
It is therefore valuable for normative purposes to 
know the prevailing national pattern of building space 
according to major functions. 


In table 2 are shown, by 12 common categories of 
space use, the distribution of gross space and space 
per full-time student for the present buildings, and 
needed additional space. The publicly controlled 
institutions at present have 54 percent of the total 
space, and a predominant proportion of the instruc- 
tional shop and miscellaneous space, while the pri- 
vately controlled colleges have 55 percent of the 
library and study hall space. In the distribution of 
the present total educational space among the twelve 
categories, about one-fourth is in the form of class- 
rooms, about one-fifth in laboratories and instruc- 
tional shops, and about one-tenth in gymnasiums. 
No other category shows so much as 10 percent. 


Of the additional educational space needed by the 
institutions by 1950, approximately three-fifths is 
required by the publicly controlled institutions. 
Table 2 shows the most pressing needs are for class- 
rooms, laboratory, gymnasium, library and student 
center purposes, in the order named. The privately 
controlled institutions report the need for similar 
facilities. Columns 8 and 9 show combined present 
and needed space in gross figures and on a per student 
basis. The pattern of combined present and needed 
space distribution is not markedly different from that 
of the present educational space. 


Space Provided by the College 


College officials, in March 1947, had no assurance 
of funds to provide three-fourths of the educational 
buildings they reported as needed. The 16,500,000 
square feet of temporary space provided by the 
Government was admittedly a costly stop-gap 
measure. Even though it is generally acknowledged 
that some of the “temporary” buildings will be in use 
25 years hence, it is equally clear that most of them 
must be replaced in from 5 to 8 years. Therefore, 
unless funds for permanent construction become 
available at an accelerated rate colleges will be able 
to do little more by 1950 than replace temporary 
buildings, buildings obsolescent when we entered the 
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Second World War, and buildings normally lost by 
fire and other major calamities. 

Subsequent events indicate that college officials 
were both timid and conservative in estimating the 
additional funds taxpayers and philanthropists were 
willing to provide. The February 1948 issue of 
Fortune estimated that the privately controlled col- 
leges of the country alone are attempting to raise 
$2,000,000,000 for endowment and capital outlay 
purposes. Moreover, since the close of the war, 
State legislatures and other tax appropriating bodies 
have been asked to appropriate an equal amount for 
capital outlay purposes. California, for example, 
made capital outlay appropriations of $91,700,000 
for the 8 units of its University and $22,250,000 for 
the 12 State colleges. Data from the partial survey 
showing changes between March and October 1947 
indicated that the 106 institutions reported $240,- 
300,000 available for capital outlay purposes, and 
that $80,250,000 of this amount was under contract 
or in actual construction. Nevertheless, in March 
1947 the college leaders of the 1,386 institutions re- 
ported available resources which would provide only 
$275,000,000 worth of educational buildings. 


Shifts in the building activities and intentions of 
the 106 institutions between March and October 
1947 are indicated by the fact that approximately 
3,000,000 square feet of additional educational space 
had been completed. This represented an increase 
of 5.3 percent over the educational space available 
in March. Moreover, within this 6-month period 
these institutions added 5,280,000 square feet to the 
space for which they had assurance of funds for early 
construction. Furthermore, the sights of their 
leaders had been raised to the point of adding 
17,663,000 square feet of needed space for which at 
the time they had no plans for financing. 


Concluding Statement 

A composite picture of college and university 
building needs by 1950 has been made from the gener- 
ally conservative reports of presidents and business 
officers. It is not the picture of an ideal plant re 
quired to provide suitable college programs for all 
qualified individuals. It is the amount of space 
practical administrators believe is required to provide 
educational and residential housing for prevailing 
programs of higher education for the 2,675,000 


Table 2. Present, needed, and combined educational space according to use 


[Gross space in thousands of square feet] 


















































Present building space Needed additional | Combined present 
space and needed space 
Use of space All institutions 
Publicly | Privately | Publicly | Privately Per 
Per | ,controlled controlled | controlled | controlled | Total d 
Total | .udent |imstitutions|institutions|institutions|institutions stucam 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Pe tei dite dn di ndele 222, 489 126 | 119,738 |} 102,751 | 100,044 69, 231 | 391, 764 182 
DS hE nis bese sah ccannueronts 52, 740 30 26, 267 26, 473 22, 212 14,044 | 88, 996 41 
sialic aid lami meea tai 35, 563 20 19, 330 16, 234 19, 164 11,396 | 66,123 31 
Ne ws andenepewtieoer 7,025 4 5, 297 1,728 5,929 1,677 | 14,631 7 
Administrative and faculty office. ......--.-- 19, 165 11 10, 155 9,010 6,072 4,249 | 29,486 14 
Library and study hall____-_.-..--.--------- 17, 054 10 7,701 9, 353 7, 416 6,730 | 31,200 14 
Cafeteria and food service_..-_..-.--------- 11, 851 7 5, 848 6, 003 4, 083 3,357 | 19,291 9 
Qyennsenas <bads-aqnde- xsi o-nneoep «d= 24, 868 14 13, 401 11, 467 11, 076 10,725 | 46, 669 22 
NES ceidinhE Oe peeb~ sectioning 10, 102 6 4,935 5, 168 4, 485 4,330 | 18,917 9 
I i ia eheiticcdanmiin dene 7, 059 4 4, 131 2,927 7, 182 4,412 | 18,653 9 
SS bal vee ela cll St 7, 418 4 3, 673 3, 744 3, 263 2,634 | 13,315 6 
Service and maintenance--__--------------- 12, 539 7 7, 074 5, 465 4, 879 3,014 | 20,432 9 
DIO. 35 hid) 0) sad x 17, 105 9 11, 926 5, 179 4, 284 2,663 | 24,052 ll 
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students expected to be in attendance in 1950. 

The $64 question, which the VEFP survey does not 
attempt to answer, is how will colleges get the 
$3,500,000,000 required to complete and equip the 
additional buildings needed or the $1,500,000,000 
likely to be required for replacements, for meeting 


higher standards, for colleges not covered by the sur- 
vey, and for new college ventures. Since two-thirds 
of the educational and residential building space is 
sought by tax-supported institutions, presumably 
that proportion of the cost will be sought from tax- 
payers. 





Dartmouth’s Venture in ’ Great Issues" 


ARTMOUTH’S NEW COURSE in Great 

Issues, required of all seniors, was suggested by 
President John S. Dickey and approved by faculty 
and trustees in 1946. In 1947 the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration made a grant of $75,000 towards defraying 
the costs of the course over a period of 3 years. 
After a year of planning, in which President Dickey 
was assisted by a committee representing the divi- 
sions of the natural sciences and the humanities as 
well as the social sciences, the course is now midway 
in its second semester. 

Great Issues is a course in citizenship. Its purpose 
is to help bridge the gap between undergraduate 
education and the modes of self-instruction and 
adult education available to the citizen after leaving 
college. Prominent, then, among the cqurse’s re- 
quirements is the insistence that the students famili- 
arize themselves, critically and at first-hand, with 
a good many of the better known of our newspapers, 
magazines, and other public sources of information. 


Class Meetings and Discussions 


The course, with a registration averaging 550, 
meets Monday evenings and Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings. Thursdays are usually devoted to the 
presentation by a faculty member of the background 
of the issue to be treated the following Monday 
night by the guest lecturer from off campus. The 
lecturers have almost invariably found it possible 
to stay over the next morning for an hour of ques- 


tions and answers and some class discussion. The 
class is handled at all sessions as a unit. The Tues- 


*Professor of biography and government and associate director 
of the Great Issues course, Dartmouth College. The director of 
the course is President Dickey. 
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By ARTHUR M. WILSON * 


day morning question-and-answer sessions have been 
much more successful than the course’s planners 
dared to hope. They do not, of course, provide 
opportunity for intimate discussion that dividing 
the class into sections would accomplish, but they 
do allow the class a second hour of contact with the 
outside lecturer. Already evidence suggests that 
the discussions of Great Issues in dormitories and 
fraternities will sufficiently complement the work 
in class to compensate for the lack of discussion 
sections. 


Topics and Lecturers 


The course began with a study of modern man’s 
political loyalties. Archibald MacLeish lectured 
on democracy and analyzed the problem of freedom 
in the modern world. The object of this section of 
the course was toreveal that the democratic way of 
life is based upon sturdy philosophical principles, 
which give it stamina in these perilous days. These 
points were amplified, or sharpened by contrast 
with other political faiths, by such visiting lecturers 
as Robert M. Maclver, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Representative Christian Herter, and Lewis Mum- 
ford. 

There then followed a discussion of atomic energy 
and proposals for its control, with lectures by 
President J. B. Conant, E. U. Condon of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and Chester I. Barnard 
of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., among others. 

Important divisions of the course have been the 
international and the American aspects of world 
peace. Subtopics under these divisions include the 
United Nations, world government, the economic 
responsibilities of the United States, the process of 
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making American foreign policy, planning in a 
democracy, civil liberties, conservation, and govern- 
mental responsibility for individual security. Among 
the speakers on these matters have been Jacob 
Viner; the former Canadian ambassador to the 
United States, Lester Pearson; Hugh H. Bennett, 
chief of the United States Soil Conservation Service; 
Thomas K. Finletter; Dean Acheson; Nelson 
Rockefeller; and Beardsley Ruml. 

The course will conclude with discussions of such 
topics as the individual’s adjustment to society, the 
arts and human values, problems of faith and reli- 
gion, and the public duties of an educated man. 
Speakers promised for this part of the course include 
Charles P. Taft, Reinhold Niebuhr, George N. 
Shuster, Theodore Greene, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 


Reading Assignments and Examinations 


Throughout the year the students are expected to 
keep abreast of current events by daily reading of 
either the New York Times or the New York Herald 
Tribune. Other reading assignments include arti- 
cles in Foreign Affairs, various documents illustra- 
tive of the democratic philosophy, the Hutchins 
Commission Report on A Free and Responsible 
Press, E. B. White’s The Wild Flag, John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, Cord Meyer’s Peace or Anarchy? and 
the Acheson-Lilienthal Report on the International 
Control of Atomic Energy. Second semester as- 
signments include the February Atlantic Monthly 
and the March Harper’s in their entirety, the Sup- 
reme Court decision in the New Jersey bus case, 
selected pages in the Congressional Record, and the 
recent Report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. 

Examinations and grades in the course are of the 
conventional sort. The hour examination each 
semester is of the objective type, while the final 
examination is half objective half essay. 


Special Projects 


One of the most successful features of the Great 
Issues course has been the projects for term papers. 
In the first semester the students were required to 
scan newspapers and magazines during some assigned 
2-week period and then to write a report on one of 
several selected news topics, such as the ERP, or 
Harold Stassen, or the cause of high prices. The 
object of this term paper was not to tell what was 
the news, but rather how responsibly and fairly and 
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accurately various organs of the press performed their 
function. This research type of paper, calling for 
first-hand comparison and analysis, was found to be 
a fruitful and constructive exercise. During the 
second semester the assignment for term papers calls 
for an analysis of the publications and prevailing 
points of view of various of America’s leading pri- 
vately organized or “pressure” groups. 


Public Affairs Laboratory 


A study hall in Dartmouth’s library has been 
rebuilt to house the Public Affairs Laboratory, in 
which the student can find conveniently assembled 
the newspapers, magazines, government documents, 
and group publications necessary for the prepara- 
tion of his term papers. Here also is ample wall 
space for the display of maps and current exhibits, 
while an adjoining office provides opportunity for 
teacher-student consultations. 


Ultimate Objectives 


Since the subject matter of Great Issues is taken 
from the humanities and the natural sciences as well 
as the social sciences, the course provides an oppor- 
tunity for all the members of Dartmouth’s senior 
class to have a wide-ranging intellectual experience 
in common, and to do so at the time when they have 
reached their greatest maturity as undergraduate 
students. This is one of the principal reasons for 
setting the experiment in integration in the last year 
of college instead of the first. It is confidently 
expected, too, that at this point in their development 
students will more readily learn to appreciate the 
humanistic values—in short, the great issues—which 
underlie current events. Further it is hoped, that 
effective means can be found of maintaining the 
students’ contacts with the course after graduation, 
so that the course not only will provide the transition 
between undergraduate and adult education but also 
will reach out into the field of adult education itself. 





Course Combines Work and Study 


A SPECIAL COURSE in work experience for guidance 
leaders will be given during the 1948 summer 
session of New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion. Students will attend morning classes at the 
school and will spend afternoons in work experience 
in personnel departments of business, industrial, 
labor, and employment organizations in New York. 
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Revised Regulations for Foreign Students 


ECTION 4 (e) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
commonly known as the Quota Act, provides 
that alien students 15 years of age or over may be 
admitted to the United States temporarily to pursue 
regular prescribed courses of study at institutions of 
learning approved by the Attorney General. As 
students they are exempt from quota requirements. 
During the current fiscal year changes have been 
made in the regulations pertaining to foreign non- 
quota students. The following sections indicate 
the principal regulations now in effect. 
Administration of the Immigration Act of 1924 
is a responsibility of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, a bureau of the Department of 
Justice. For purposes of facilitating the work of 
the Service the United States is divided into 16 dis- 
tricts each in charge of a director. The head of the 
Service is the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


Conditions of Admission 


Under Federal regulations, a prospective student 
needs to present evidence to an American Consular 
officer: (1) That he is coming to the United States 
solely for study; (2) that he intends to leave the 
United States and can enter some other country 
when his studies are completed; (3) that he has been 
accepted by an institution of learning approved by 
the Attorney General; (4) that he is in possession of 
sufficient funds to cover his expenses or that satis- 
factory financial arrangements have been made; and 
(5) that he has sufficient scholastic preparation and 
knowledge of the English language to enable him to 
undertake a full course of study in day classes at the 
school to which he is destined. 

A full course of study is considered to be at least 12 
semester hours based on a 15- or 16-semester-hour 
course. Ifthe student intends to study only English 
while in the United States or until he is prepared to 
carry a regular prescribed course, he will need to 
present evidence to the American Consular officer 





*Examiner in the Status Section, Adjudications Division, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. The article has been 
adapted from an article by the same author which was published 
in the Immigration and Naturalization Service Monthly Review, 
September 1947. For an article concerning nonquota foreign 
students see Hicuer Epucation, Feb. 15, 1948. 
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that he has been accepted by the school to which he 
is destined for an English course in day classes 
equivalent in hours and credit to a regular prescribed 
course. 

Time Limits 

A revision of Federal regulations, which became 
effective on August 10, 1947, made various changes in 
the regulations governing admission of nonquota 
students. A nonquota student may now be ad- 
mitted under Section 4 (e) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 for a period not to exceed one year, instead of 
two years as before. If the course of study to be 
pursued. will be completed in less than one year, 
the length of stay may not exceed the length of the 
course plus necessary travel time. 

A student may not be admitted for a period of time 
extending beyond 60 days prior to the date, as shown 
on his passport, on which he should return to the 
country from which he came or to some other foreign 
country. 

An undergraduate student must enroll in day 
classes with a minimum of 12 semester hours credit; 
a graduate student must carry a study load consist- 
ing of a full schedule in the amount and of the nature 
required by the school. 

After a student has been temporarily admitted to 
the United States under section 4 (e), his stay may 
be extended for periods not exceeding 1 year each, 
instead of 2 years as previously. Before an exten- 
sion is granted it must be shown that the student has 
fulfilled and will continue to fulfill the conditions of 
his original admission. A bond may be exacted in 
connection with an extension grant. 


Procedure 

Most of the changes in the revised Federal regula- 
tions are in the procedure. When a student is ad- 
mitted to the United States, the admitting officer in 
addition to stamping his passport to show the date 
and place of admission, as heretofore, now must also 
execute in triplicate Form I-94, (Record of Alien 
Admitted for Temporary Stay), marking its serial 
number in the passport. On the form are shown the 
name and location of the institution to which the 
student is destined. The original copy is forwarded 
to the headquarters of the district of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in which the school is 
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located; the duplicate, given to the student, also 
serves as his alien registration receipt card; and the 
triplicate copy is attached to the surrendered immi- 
gration visa (Foreign Service Form 256) for trans- 
mittal to the Central Office of the Service. 

The immigration office at the port of entry notifies 
the institution of learning to which the student is 
destined of his admission and advises the school of 
the location of the district immigration office to 
which the required reports from the institution and 
any applications by the student are to be made. 

A student who desires to transfer from one school 
to another will first need to secure written per- 
mission from the director of the immigration dis- 
trict in which is located the institution from which 
the transfer is desired. Applications must be sub- 
mitted by letter at least 30 days in advance of the 
desired transfer. The applicant’s duplicate copy of 
Form I-94 will be endorsed to show the name and 
location of the institution to which the transfer is 
authorized. If the school to which the requested 
transfer has been granted is in another immigration 
district, the complete file covering the student will 
be sent by the first district to the district in which 
the institution is located. Notice of the transfer 
will be furnished to the Central Office of the Service. 

Application for extension of temporary admission 
of a student must be made approximately 30 days 
(instead of 60 days as heretofore) before the expi- 
ration of the period of admission or previously author- 
ized extension. This application is submitted to 
the director of the district in which the school is 
located, rather than to the officer in charge at the 
port of entry. The applicant’s passport and his 
copy of Form I-94 must accompany the appli- 
cation. The decision of the district director is final, 
except that he is not empowered to grant an ex- 
tension of stay which would allow the student to 
remain in the United States for a period of more 
than 4 years after arrival without first obtaining 
approval from the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. If extension is granted, the 
student’s copy of Form I-94 is endorsed to show the 
date until which stay is authorized. 

If a student during his authorized stay in the 
United States visits Canada, Mexico or Cuba and 
returns within four months, he may, under certain 
circumstances, be readmitted without obtaining a 
new immigration visa. In such cases the admitting 
immigrant inspector executes a new I-94 form, in 
triplicate, showing the name and location of the 
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institution to which destined and the serial number 
of the I-94 issued on the original entry. The 
original I-94 will be kept at the port of entry, the 
duplicate given to the student, and the triplicate 
sent to the district headquarters office in the district 
responsible for the supervision of the student. 

If a student departs, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, from the United States, he is expected to 
surrender his copy of the Form I-94, which is then 
sent to the district headquarters office of the district 
where the school which he is or was last attending is 
located. After a student has departed permanently, 
or has been readmitted under some other status, his 
file is closed, and the surrendered duplicate Form 
I-94 bearing the additional endorsement of termi- 
nation of stay is sent to the Central Office of the 
Service. 


Employment 


As stated above, a nonquota student under sec- 
tion 4 (e) of the Immigration Act of 1924 is ad- 
mitted to the United States for a temporary period 
solely to pursue a definite course of study and must 
establish, as a condition precedent to admission, 
that he will carry a full course of study in day classes, 

The temporary admission of a nonquota student 
does not carry permission for him to engage in com- 
pensatory employment even for board and room. 
However, Federal regulations provide for the grant- 
ing of permission by the Service to certain students 
to accept employment during the school term and/or 
summer vacations. The student must satisfactorily 
establish either to an officer of the Service who 
admits him to the country or, if the need for employ- 
ment arises after entry, to the director in the district 
in which his school is located that he has insufficient 
means to cover necessary expenses; that employ- 
ment will not interfere with his carrying successfully 
a course of study of the required amount; and, in 
cases where application for permission to engage in 
employment is made after entry, that he is meeting 
all the requirements of his student admission. In 
the event permission to engage in employment is 
given in connection with the admission, the facts 
must be furnished by the admitting officer to the 
district immigration office responsible for the han- 
dling of the case while the student is in the United 
States. 

In cases where employment for practical training 
is required or recommended by the school, the dis- 
trict director may permit the student to engage in 
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such employment for a 6-month period subject to 
extension for not over two additional 6-month periods. 
Such extensions shall be granted only upon certifica- 
tion by the school and the training agency that the 
practical training cannot be accomplished in a shorter 
period of time. 

Many inquiries and requests have been received 
by the Service relative to granting permission for a 
nonquota student to engage in teaching or laboratory 
work at the school he is attending. There is no 
authority in law which permits nonquota students 
to enter or remain in the United States except for the 
sole purpose of study at approved institutions of 
learning. The need by educational institutions for 
the services of alien students as instructors or labora- 
tory assistants, which is frequently given as the rea- 
son for the requests to accept employment, does not 
constitute a basis for waiving or modifying the pro- 
visions of the student regulations. 


Advantages of the New Procedure 


A double purpose will be served by the new pro- 
cedure which charges the Service with the responsi- 
bility of notifying schools when their students have 
been admitted into the country and of designating 
the location of the immigration office to which re- 
ports are to be sent concerning the foreign students 
charged to them. Each school will be furnished a 
record of the students for whom reports are required, 
and at the same time will be reminded that such 
teports are required under its approval agreement 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Under the new procedure the Service will also have 
a record showing the whereabouts of each student. 
This will be especially valuable at the beginning of 
the school term when the student is required to begin 
his studies in order to meet the conditions of his ad- 
mission. Since the alien registration receipt card 
(Form I-94) of the student must be endorsed by 
an immigration officer upon the occasion of each ex- 
tension of stay, transfer of schools, or reentry under 
4(e) status without a new visa, this endorsement will 
also serve as an additional aid in maintaining a 
record on the student. 

With the authority for making final decisions in 
nearly all student cases now vested in the directors 
of the immigration districts in which are located the 
ichools the students are attending, it is contemplated 
that the Service will be able to administer the im- 
migration law and regulations relating to students 
nore efficiently than ever before. 
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Between July 1, 1924, when the Immigration Act 
of 1924 went into effect, and July 1, 1947, 52,479 
persons were admitted into the United States on a 
nonquota basis as students. A record was estab- 
lished in the fiscal year 1947 with the admission of 
11,003 such students. The highest number ad- 
mitted previously was in the fiscal year 1946 when 
5,855 entered the country. 


Institutions Approved 


The Attorney General has approved approxi- 
mately 3,100 institutions of learning for the attend- 
ance of nonquota students. Over 500 have been 
approved since November 1945. Although most of 
them are colleges, universities, seminaries, and high 
schools, 118 of the 500 last approved are trade, 
industrial, and specialty schools, indicating a definite 
trend toward the “practical” phases of study by 
foreign students. 





Conservation Course at Lehigh 


LenicH University has announced the establish- 
ment of an undergraduate major sequence in con- 
servation. The new program is to provide a well- 
rounded training in the economic, social, and scien- 
tific aspects of natural resources. There will be no 
specialization; students will be expected to specialize 
on the job or in graduate schools. The 4-year 
course will be devoted to basic studies leading to an 
understanding of conservation in all fields. 

The new curriculum will be offered jointly by the 
departments of biology and geology. Among the 
required courses will be English composition, Amer- 
ican literature, foreign languages, mathematics, 
philosophy, physics, religion, chemistry, fine arts, 
music, cartography, meteorology, and climatology. 
Summer employment between junior and senior 
years and field trips are contemplated. Every 2 
weeks, a 2-hour seminar will be held; national con- 
servation leaders will occasionally be guest speakers. 

The program was worked out by a faculty com- 
mittee consisting of: a biologist, as chairman; a 
geologist; a civil engineer; and an educationist. 

The current necessity for such a program has been 
expressed by the chairman of the committee, Pro- 
fessor Francis J. Trembly: “We either conserve in 
this country in the next twenty years, or we will be 
out of luck. Lack of conservation will mean that 
our natural resources will diminish as they have in 


China.” 
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State University Legislation in New York 


S A FIRST STEP toward carrying out the 

recommendations of the Temporary Commission 
on Need for a State University in New York State, 
the legislature of the State at its recent session 
enacted three bills: 

(1) A bill creating a State University of New York; 
(2) a bill authorizing the creation of community col- 
leges; and (3) a bill designed to give greater equality 
of opportunity in admission to college to members of 
minority groups. 


The State University 


Initially the State University will be composed of 
the existing State colleges, professional schools, and 
technical institutes, of which there are 29 units in 
operation. To this group will be added any units 
that may be recommended by the Board of Trustees 
of the State University, approved by the Board of 
Regents, and authorized by the Legislature. If the 
additions follow the recommendations of the Univer- 
sity Commission, they may include two State medi- 
cal education centers, one or more 4-year State col- 
leges, possibly a single campus university, and other 
professional schools. 

The University will be organized under a board of 
trustees which will be within the State Education 
Department with its actions subject to the super- 
vision and approval of the Board of Regents. The 
existing operating units will continue to function as 
at present and those which are in association with 
private universities, such as at Cornell, Syracuse and 
Alfred Universities, will continue with those affilia- 
tions. The board of trustees, composed of 15 mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, will thus be a board 
for over-all planning and administration of the uni- 
versity system. The administrative responsibilities 
will not be assumed until April 1, 1949, thus enabling 
the board to concentrate during the earlier months 
of its life on its planning functions. 


Community Colleges 


Community colleges may be established in the 
State on the initiative of local communities but sub- 
ject to conformance with a master plan to be devel- 





*Associate Commissioner, State 


Albany, N. Y. 


Education Department, 
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oped by the board of trustees and approved by the 
Board of Regents and the Governor. The commu- 
nity college is to be a 2-year college having emphasis 
in its curriculum on 2-year terminal courses but includ- 
ing also general education. Community colleges 
will be financed as follows: For capital needs, the 
local community and the State are to share equally; 
for operating needs one-third of the costs are to be 
covered by tuitions, and the local community and the 
State will share equally the remainder. Adminis. 
tered by local boards, they will be under the super- 
vision of the Regents. 


Minority Groups 


The act relating to the attendance at college of 
minority groups makes it an unfair educational prac 
tice for colleges, other than religious institutions, to 
discriminate against candidates for admission on 
grounds of race, creed, color or national origin. It 
sets up within the State Education Department an 
official to whom a candidate for admission who feels 
himself aggrieved by the admission policies of a col- 
lege or university may appeal for a hearing. This 
officer will proceed by mediation of the case with the 
institution concerned. These proceedings will not be 
public. If, however, the institution is found to be 
practicing discrimination and fails or refuses to take 
measures to correct the practice, the complaint can be 
referred to the Board of Regents for a formal hearing. 
The Regents may require conformance to the law, 
and secure enforcement through the courts. It is 
believed, of course, that the process of negotiation 
will alleviate the abuses and will bring about any 
needed modification of the practices of the institution. 


Greater Equality of Opportunity 


The proposed programs in New York are designed 
to bririg about greater equality of opportunity for 
students, not only for minority groups, but also for 
those who are financially handicapped. The latter 
students would be served by community colleges 
operating with low tuition and near their homes. To 
provide teachers for the community colleges, there are 
to be special training programs. The legislation is 
designed in part to provide State financial aid in cer 


tain areas of higher education, such as in medical]. 
‘ 
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education, where the existing 
inadequate to meet current needs. 

It is expected that objectives such as these will be 
achieved gradually over a period of years. The devel- 
opment of new programs will be coordinated with 
existing institutions, both public and private, so they 


resources seem 


may supplement rather than compete with the 
present colleges and universities. 

Copies of the report of the Temporary Commission 
on Need for a State University may be obtained, and 
copies of the staff reports may be purchased through 
the State Education Department, Albany, New York. 





Congressional Activities of 
to Higher Education 


REVIOUS ISSUES of Hicuer Epucation listed 

public laws enacted and bills and resolutions 
introduced during the 80th Congress, of interest to 
higher education. The last listing, in the issue of 
March 15, 1948, covered the period to February 3, 
1948. Listed here are bills and resolutions intro- 
duced up to April 1, 1948, which have not been 
reported in previous issues. 


Public Law Enacted 
Public Law 411 (S. 1394—Morse), increasing edu- 


cational allowances under the G. I. Bill was approved 


February 14, 1948. 


Bills and Resolutions Introduced ! 


FEDERAL AID IN PROVISION OF PLANT AND Equip- 
MENT 


S. 997 (Watkins), S. 1040 (Thomas), S. 2249 
(Ferguson), H. R. 2190 (Rains), H. R. 2680 (Sikes), 
H. R. 2682 (Stigel), H. R. 2879 (Hays), H. R. 2930 
(Albert), H. R. 3258 (Lemke), H. R. 3652 (Robert- 
son), H. R. 5710 (McGregor). 


SurPLUS Property To SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


S. 2389 (Baldwin) (J) , H. R. 3031 (Elliott), H. R. 
3037 (Elliott), H. R. 4370 (Kennedy), H. R. 5859 
(Sikes) (2) , H. R. 5882 (Anderson) (/). 


FEDERAL Ap TO COLLEGES 
BuILDINGS 


H. R. 2845 (Rohrbough) (Companion bill to Aiken 
bill S. 971). 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FounDATION 
S. 2385 (Smith and Others) (2), H. R. 4120 (Scott), 
H. R. 5532 (Heselton), H. R. 6007 (Wolverton) (2). 


*Specialist in Engineering Education, Higher Education 
Division, Office of Education. 


1 Bills bearing the same number in parentheses are companion 
iills, 
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FEDERAL SuPPORT FOR SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 

S. 1130 (Taft), S. 2215 (Bridges), H. R. 3059 
(Klein), H. R. 3257 (Wolverton), H. R. 3464 (Hand), 
H. R. 3762 (Jairts), H. R. 4035 (Andrews), H. R. 
4200 (Brehm), H. R. 4356 (Combs). 


FEDERAL AID To STUDENTS 


S. 1018 (Gurney) (3), S. 1131 (Pepper), H. R. 3799 
(Andrews) (3). 


VETERANS EpuCATION 


S. 1458 (McFarland) (4), S. 2200 (Langer), S. 2384 
(McMahon) (5), H. R. 455 (Rees), H. R. 2722 (Kee), 
H. R. 2779 (Ross), H. R. 3141 (Meade), H. R. 3288 
(Stockman), H. R. 3381 (Devitt), H. R. 3441 
(Morrison), H. R. 3691 (Domengeaux) (4), H. R. 3710 
(Battle), H. R. 3840 (Battle) (4), H. R. 5231 (Battle), 
H. R. 5301 (Ramey), H. R. 5441 (Jones), H. R. 5442 
(Jones), H. R. 5844 (Ramey), H. R. 5845 (Ross), 
H. R. 5848 (Wheeler), H. R. 5707 (Beckworth), 
H. R. 5930 (Ramey), H. R. 5967 (Teague) (5), H. R. 
6079 (Ramey). 


Expansion oF ROTC 


S. 1196 (Gurney) (6), H. R. 3280 (Andrews) (6), 
H. R. 4143 (Towe). 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
H. R. 3329 (Hedrick), H. R. 4121 (Towe). — 


Sociat Security (Inclusion of Educational Insti- 
tutions) 


S. 1063 (Langer), S. 1679 (Murray) (7), S. 1734 
(Murray) (8), S. 2368 (Stewart) (9), S. 2422(McGrath 
and others) (10), H. R. 3362 (Albert), H. R. 3457 
(Bennett), H. R. 3460 (Cellar), H. R. 4303 (Dingell) 
(7), H. R. 4390 (Dingell) (8), H. R. 5356 (Jackson), 
H. R. 5399 (Kean), H. R. 5751 (Mack), H. R. 6017 
(Boggs) (9), H. R. 6026 (Abernethy) (9), H. R. 6099 
(Angell) (10), H. J. Res. 296 (Gearhart). 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
S. 1239 (Morse). 


SPECIAL FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


H. R. 2708 (Lane), H. R. 2843 (Norblad), H. R. 
2963 (Curtis). 


FEDERAL Support oF EXTENSION EDUCATION 


S. 1390 (Morse) (1), S. 2156 (Smith), H. R. 4078 
(Tollefson) (11), H. R. 4232 (Madden) (//). 


FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


S. 48 (Hill) (72), S. 1575 (Aiken) (/3), S. 2193 
(Brewster) (/4), H. R. 2465 (Jenkins) (/2), H. R. 
3925 (Wolverton), H. R. 4028 (Mundt) (/3), H. R. 
5912 (Bradley) (/4), H. J. Res. 187 (Bryson). 





FEepERAL Arp To TEACHERS 


S. 1157 (Pepper), S. 1863 (Pepper), H. R. 5502 
(MacKinnon). 


ConsENT OF CONGRESS TO SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
CoMPACT 


S. J. Res. 191 (Holland), H. J. Res. 334 (Hobbs), 
H. J. Res. 351 (Hobbs). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. 1405 (Taylor), S. J. Res. 166 (Smith), H. R. 1372 
(Andrews), H. R. 3098 (Gossett), H. R. 5519 
(Patman), H. R. 5265 (Byrne). 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION 


S. 984 (Ives) (15), H. R. 2820 (Norton) (J3), 
H. R. 2877 (Douglas) (15). 





University of Houston International 


Study Centers 


HE UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON | this 

summer, for the fourth year, is conducting 
international study centers. This is a venture in 
creating better understanding among the peoples of 
the American republics. 

The first study center was established in the city of 
Mexico during the summer of 1944. The next year 
two separate centers, both in Mexico City, were 
operated. In 1946 the program was expanded to 
include Guatemala. In the coming summer one 
center will be located in Cuba. 


Origin and Primary Purpose 


The root idea of the University of Houston inter- 
national study centers is to reveal the larger world to 
Americans, particularly college students, through an 
organized process of direct experience. It involves 
not merely living and traveling in foreign countries, 
but also adhering to a planned program designed to 
reveal their geographical, cultural, and _ social 
character through an interweaving of classroom 
lectures with sociological field trips, week-end 
excursions, and participation in cultural-social affairs. 

The lectures, lecturers, and locale of the classes are 
designed to serve the root idea. The lectures are all 


* Director, University of Houston International Study Centers. 
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in the English language and are carefully selected to 
bring out the basic pattern of the civilization. The 
lecturers are usually native-born English-speaking 
authorities, professors of the chief university of the 
country visited, or else resident foreigners with an 
authoritative background. The classes are usually 
held in the buildings of the chief university, thus 
giving the students direct contact with the highest 
seat of culture and with individuals who tend to be 
the authentic reflection of that culture. 


Present Scope of the Program 


In view of the core idea underlying the interna 
tional study centers, course offerings are kept 
restricted, involving, in addition to classes in con 
versational Spanish, only sociological orientation 
courses on the civilizations of the three countries 
included thus far in the program; namely, Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Cuba. The future is likely t 
witness a broadening of the offerings to include 
classes in architecture, music, painting, and photog: 
raphy. 

The centers for the summer of 1948 will be two ia 
number: The first, June 7 to July 8, will be held in 
Havana, Cuba, in conjunction with the University of 
Havana; the second, July 19 to August 23, will com 
bine the former separate centers of Mexico and 
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Guatemala, and will involve study in both countries, 
with, however, the main work done in Guatemala 
City, in conjunction with the University of Guate- 
mala (San Carlos). 


Character of the Student Body 


Participants in the centers have come from several 
professions and from many parts of the United 
States. While the bulk of the members has been 
typical of university groups, namely, undergraduate 
and graduate students with a sprinkling of school 
teachers and administrators, a considerable minority 
has come from other backgrounds, including gradu- 
ate nurses, social workers, and persons from the 
business and professional world. Last year some 
25 colleges and about as many States were repre- 
sented, 


Value of the Program 

Whilé no expectations have been entertained of 
achieving revolutionary results, the program would 
seem to be justifying itself by any modest criteria. 
Through these study centers several score Americans 
each year have been given a new understanding of 
the Latin-Americans, emerging in the majority of 
cases with a heightened respect and friendlier regard; 
several dozen foreign students have been brought to 
the campus of the university directly or indirectly 
in consequence of the program; the community of 
Houston has been rendered a bit more conscious of 
the larger world and a bit more desirous of enlarging 
these relationships; and the foreign neighbors them- 
selves have been helped, if only on a limited scale, 
to meet, understand, and, possibly, esteem repre- 
sentative Americans. 





Study of Western Civilization 


HE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS is offering a 
new educational program under the title The 
Study of Western Civilization. The passing of an 
examination in this subject is a requirement for 
graduation from the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 


Nature of the Study 


The material upon which the examination is 
based is not a course in the ordinary sense; there 
are no regularly scheduled class meetings with 
attendance obligatory on the student. However, 
there are a number of senior-college and graduate- 
student proctors working under the direction of 
regular faculty members, and all students who are 
enrolled in Western Civilization are required to meet 
with the proctor to whom they are assigned once 
every 2 weeks or at such intervals as their proctors 
may specify. These appointments are equivalent 
to class meetings, and the student is warned not to 
miss them. ‘The function of the proctor is not to 
teach the student but to help him to master the 
material by himseif. 

It is permissible for a student to take the exami- 
nation without having enrolled for the course or 
met with proctors; and passing the examination, 
regardless of the method of preparation for it, entitles 
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the student to 6 hours of freshman-sophomore credit 
on his social science group requirement. If the 
examination is passed by a transfer student in the 
senior college, he may secure 4 hours of senior- 
college or 6 hours of junior-college credit, depend- 
ing upon his needs. The examination may be taken 
1 year after entering the university, and must be 
taken not later than 2 years after entrance. Thus, 
familiarity with certain features of modern western 
civilization is made an absolute requirement for 
graduation in arts and sciences and the examin- 
ation in this field is placed on a par with the English 
proficiency examination. 


Over-all Objectives 


The Study of Western Civilization is definitely 
related to the problems that confront American 
youth today. “The younger generation of today,” 
runs the course introduction, “is entitled to live in 
a world free from war, insecurity, and want.” Prog- 
ress toward these ends can come only “through 
voluntary, evolutionary changes;”’ hence, the motive 
of the administration and faculty in requiring the 
course “is precisely that of bringing this situation 
and its problems more consciously to the minds of 
students, that they may be ready to live construc- 
tively in a complex world tomorrow.” 
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Specific Objectives 


Thus, despite a title that might imply the con- 
trary, The Study of Western Civilization is not 
primarily concerned with the more usual subject 
matter of modern European history. An examina- 
tion of its specific objectives indicates that the 
course makes use of certain facts of European his- 
tory chiefly for the purpose of clarifying American 
history, institutions, and problems. The first ob- 
jective is “to obtain an understanding of those fac- 
tors in western culture which have contributed to 
the distinguishing characteristics of the American 
way of life.” The second objective, akin to the 
first, is “to trace the origin of the major concepts, 
principles, doctrines, and laws which characterize 
our Government, politics, economics, and social 
relationships, including the growth of democratic 
and Christian ideals.” The third objective is “to 
observe ignorance, tyranny, greed, and intolerance 
in the history of western civilization, and to obtain 
insights into ways and means of overcoming them.” 
The fourth objective doubtless will be identified by 
social scientists as the goal that, through the years, 
they have set for themselves and their students: 
“To obtain an integrated conception of social progress 
in order that various types of cultural events, both 
in the past and in the present, can be comprehended 
in relation to one another,... ” 


Readings 


Each of the 14 reading assignments for The Study 
of Western Civilization is a 2-weeks’ task, and is 
prefaced by a brief guide to the material to be stud- 
ied. The readings themselves consist of a standard 
text on modern civilization, a 2-volume compilation 
of writings ranging from those of Machiavelli to those 
of John Dewey, special pamphlets and documents, 
and 10 contemporary books. The range of the 
reading material is sufficiently wide to include ex- 
cerpts from the writings of Luther, Calvin, Voltaire, 
Marx and Engels, Pius XI, and the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and books by 
Herbert Agar and Herbert Hoover. Thus, appar- 
ently, one of the major problems in designing a 
course of this type, namely, that of selecting reading 
material that will present conflicting points of view 
and allow the student opportunity for developing 
his critical faculties, has been solved. The absence 
of lectures from the course serves further to put the 
student on his own. 
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The first five units of The Study of WesternCivyijl. 
ization are in the nature of background for the nine 
that follow. Units 6 to 8 are on “the development 
of the American tradition,” units 9 and 10 on “the 
contemporary American social and economic struc. 
ture,” and units 11 to 12 on “contending political 
philosophies and forces.” The two concluding units 
are entitled “‘the problem of international organiza- 
tion,” and “communication: A fundamental prob. 
lem of democracy.” 





Fewer Women in Home Economics 


FEWER WOMEN COLLEGE STUDENTS are majoring in 
home economics than in recent years. Returns from 
388 institutions show that about 11% percent of all 
women students enrolled this year are home econon- 
ics majors. These facts have been developed ina 
survey recently completed by the Office of Educa- 
tions’s Home Economics Education Service, under 
the direction of Edna P. Amidon. 

In 1941, when a similar survey was made, about 
17 percent of all women students were home eco- 
nomics majors; in 1945, it was 13 percent. In light 
of expanding needs in this field, the trend in enroll- 
ments indicates greater opportunities for college 
graduates in home economics. 

The highest proportion of home economics majors 
to all women students, nearly 16 percent this year, 
is in the southern region, which includes 12 States, 
In each of the three other main regions of the country, 
the comparable figure is close to 10 percent. 

In 148 institutions, the home economics program 
is organized as an independent branch. In 237 insti- 
tutions it is part of some other branch; arts and 
science or liberal arts in 113; education in 45; science 
in 24; agriculture in 19; and other branches in 36 
institutions. 

In the distribution tables of other facts reported, 
the median institution has 50-75 students majoring 
in home economics, 3-4 full-time faculty members, 
and it offers between 16 and 20 home economics 
courses. Six institutions offer over 100 courses; one 
offers 173 courses. 

The ratio of full-time home economics faculty to 
home economics majors decreased since 1941. In 
1941, the ratio was 1 to 23 students; in 1945, 1 to 18; 
and in 1948, 1 to 16. 

Of the 388 institutions, 175 maintain nursery 
schools for student observation. Another 35 provide 
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such opportunities. ‘Together these two groups are 
54 percent of all institutions reporting in the survey. 
A total of 254 or 65 percent of the institutions main- 
tain home management houses or apartments; and 
46 reported a child in the house as a member of the 
family group. 

Types of work for which home economics grad- 
uates are prepared were tabulated for individual insti- 
tutions, and include the following: Home-making, 
teaching, home demonstration, child development, 
dietetics, other foods and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, art applied to the home, housing and 
equipment. 





Enrollment in Catholic Institutions* 


THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT in Catholic higher educa- 
tional institutions for the fall semester 1947-48 was 
227,584, according to results of a survey conducted 
by America, national Catholic weekly. The number 
of institutions reporting in this survey was 209, in- 
cluding 19 universities, 161 four-year colleges (105 
for women, 56 for men), 22 junior colleges and 7 
teacher-training institutions. This total enrollment 
does not include students in seminaries and training 
institutes for religious men and women—most of 
whom are doing accredited college-grade work—but 
it does count part-time as well as full-time students, 
exclusive of summer-school registrations and 
duplicates. 

The 19 universities enrolled 104,571; the 56 men’s 
colleges, 77,844; the 105 women’s colleges, 41,333; 
the 22 junior colleges, 2,222, and the 7 teacher- 
training colleges, 1,614. 

Reporting an enrollment in excess of 5,000 were 
De Paul University, Chicago, 11,512; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 10,579; Fordham University, 9,346; Univer- 
sity of Detroit, 9,086; Marquette University, 8,504; 
Loyola of Chicago, 8,080; Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, N. J., 7,630; St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, 7,007; Boston College, 6,430; and Georgetown 
University, 5,476. 

The 1946-47 enrollment in all Catholic higher 
educational institutions was 183,596. Thus this 
year’s 227,584 represents an increase of 43,988, or 
23.9 percent. The 227,584 is 25.28 percent of the 
estimated 900,000 students enrolled last fall in all 
American higher institutions under private control. 





* Submitted by Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S. J., Editorial Depart- 
ment, America. 
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Wisconsin Plans Centennial 


DuRING THE NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR the University of 
Wisconsin will observe two anniversaries. They are 
the passage of the bill creating the university on 
July 26, 1848, and the meeting of the first classes on 
February 5, 1849. A year-long observance is being 
planned. The group in charge of arrangements is 
developing a program around the theme “American 
higher education looks ahead.” The emphasis will 
be on the future rather than on the past. 


The first of more than 20 scholarly meetings will 
occur in June, but the major opening will be in 
October when the largest educational conference of 
the year will be held. Academic symposia on cancer 
research and the role of regionalism in American 
society will be held. Among the 20 or more learned 
societies expected to meet on the campus during the 
year are the American Mathematical Society, the 
Wilson Ornithological Club, and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 


It is expected that during the year the two-volume 


history of the University by Merle Curti and 
Vernon Carstensen will be finished. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications; Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order) to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications; Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Year Ended June 30, 1946, by Maude Farr. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
46 p. (Bulletin 1947, No. 14). 15 cents. 


The complete report of the 69 land-grant institutions for the 
year 1945-46. Contains summary and detail tables. 

How to Interpret Cumulative Records, Part I, Per- 
sonal and Home Information, by Clifford P. Froelich. 
1947. 8 p. (Proc.) Free from Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Non-Government Publications 
Opportunities for Psychologists, Psychiatrists, Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers: An Occupational Brief. 30 
North Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif., Western 
Personnel Institute, 1948. 38 p. $1.00. 


Presents information concerning the three vocations named in 
the title and indicates the qualifications and training required for 
those vocations. 

Planning an Instructional Program for Professional 
Schools, by Archer W. Hurd. Richmond, Va., 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, 1948. 154 p. (mimeo.) $2.00. 


The last booklet of a series reporting the investigative work of 
four and one-half years in nursing education. The parts cover: 
A general overview, Nature of the findings from the series of 
investigations; and Search for a guiding philosophy in professional 
education. 


Report on Students in Schools of Social Work, Nov. 
1, 1947, and Academic Year 1946-47. 130 East 22d 
St., New York 10, N. Y., American Association of 
Social Workers. 17 p. (mimeo.). 

A summary of statistics of enrollment in schools of social work 
on November 1, 1947, and for the year 1946-47, together with 
detailed data for 47 institutions. 

Student Leadership and Government in Higher Edu- 
cation, by Ralph A. Dungan, Jr., and Gordon Klopf. 
Madison, Wis., U. S. National Student Association, 
1948. 24p. 10 cents. 


Written to answer requests from students, whose student gov- 
ernments are in various stages of development, for a standard by 
which to evaluate their work. 


Study, Travel, Work—Abroad Summer 1948, by’ 


U. S. National Student Association. 
Wis., The Association. 32 p. 

A compilation of information indicating opportunities for 
American students to study, travel, and work abroad in the 
summer of 1948. 

Telling Our Story Through Radio, Press, and 
Movies, edited by Fletcher M. McKinney. Nashville 
2, Tenn., Joint Committee on Public Relations for 
Educational Institutions of the Methodist Church. 
40 p. 

Report of a meeting on June 23-24, 1947, with outstanding 
leaders in public relations and communication media; published 
to pass on to public relations officers in Methodist [related] educa- 
tional institutions the advice obtained by the Joint Committee 
on Public Relations at the meeting. 

The Outlook for Gifts to Colleges and Philanthropy, 
by Arnaud C. Marts. New York 17, Marts & 
Lundy, Inc. (1948). 18 p. Free. 


Presents an optimistic view concerning the outlook for gifts to 
education and to philanthropy. 


Madison 5, 


15 cents. 
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Biarritz American University in Action: Teaching 
and Learning at Biarritz American University, by 
J. G. Umstattd and Colleagues. Austin, T 
University of Texas Press, 1947. 195 p. $200, 


A description of the methods of teaching employed in the 
American University at Biarritz, France, in 1945-46. Deals with 
such items as the lecture, educational procedures that emphasize 
student participation, procedures that give special aid to students, 
supplementary aids to instruction, and laboratory and demon 
stration. 


Psychological Testing, by James L. Mursell. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 449 p. $4 


Covers the basic theories of mental measurement and their 
practical applications; lists and comments on approximately 100 
of the typical tests available today, including those made by the 
Army during the war. 


What Comes of Training Women for War, by 
Dorothy Shaffter. Washington, American Couneil 
on Education, 1948. 223 p. $3.00. 


A study of the women’s branches of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Forces, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. Presents 
extensive information concerning such matters as the number 
trained, how they were trained, how they responded to training, 
what they thought of their role in the war, and educational 
implications of the training. 
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